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EDITORIAL 



The announcement of another meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English prompts to 
reflection. Will the conference recognize the obliga- 
CuiBono? tion implied in its name? Will it recognize the 
principle that education is a public and not a private 
function ? Or will it assume that private fitting schools and pri- 
vately endowed colleges may make little arrangements of their own 
which are in no way the concern of the general public ? 

Will the conference, moreover, adhere to the doctrine that only 
by examination can the colleges protect themselves against inade- 
quately prepared students, or will it take account of the fact that 
there is abundant evidence to prove the excellence of the work done 
in standard accredited high schools west of the Alleghanies ? Will 
it accept the responsibility implied in prescribing a handful of 
classics to be studied in the Senior year of each secondary school 
the country over, and in encouraging the multiplication of fact- 
laden editions of these and other pieces, which inevitably shape the 
teaching methods of the schools and perpetuate the author 's-lif e-and- 
works-historical-background-introduction-to-the-study-of-a-work- 
of-literature fallacy ? 

These are some of the questions the National Conference ought 
to face. Incidentally it might also consider the possibility of 
becoming national in fact as well as in name, by securing adequate 
representation from the West and South. Or is the meeting, after 
all, only a conference of private schools and colleges situated for 
the most part in the New England and the North Atlantic states ? 
In that case the majority of the colleges of the country might well 
define their entrance requirements in English in other terms than 
those agreed upon by the National Conference. 



